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chance to realize the whole ideal, this group is willing to realize
fragments of it in the form of laws. It is therefore willing to
enter into parliamentary life, to make terms with parties hostile
to social revolution, and induce them to accept partial social re-
forms. To attract voters, it has begun to present programs
reduced to certain practical reforms without doctrinal character.
In order to reassure rural voters, in particular, it has come to
abandon the principle of collectivism of all instruments of pro-
duction. It would admit small individual ownership for the
peasant who cultivates his land himself. This is a policy of par-
liamentary action with a view to a gradual social reform.

The socialist par-ties have had to choose between these policies,
and that which each has adopted has determined its general atti-
tude in political life: abstention, entrance into politics as a means
of agitation, entrance into politics in contact with non-socialist
parties. Altogether they have tended to gravitate from the policy
of the Left to that of the Right, passing through the intermediate
stage of primitive Marxism; but the parties of the different
policies have been preserved in each country, and remain
rivals.

The policy of semi-an'archistic revolutionary abstention has
been that of the old parties, small in numbers, who can hope for
nothing except through a surprise; its supporters have been re-
duced to petty groups, impatient at delay or dissatisfied with the
conduct of socialist representatives forced to mingle with other
members of parliament. This is the attitude of certain French
groups, Blanquists and Allemanists; * of a fraction of the Dutch
socialist party, and of a small Berlin group of Independents or
Striplings, as they were called, who accused the party leaders of
having killed the revolutionary spirit and made the socialist party
a mere reform party. This group was expelled by the Congress
of 1891.

The Marxist policy was that of a doctrinaire party, confident
of ultimate triumph and fearing to retard it by any imprudence,
but reproached by all other parties and replying to their scorn
with violent language and systematic abstention from parlia-
mentary action. The system of special laws prolonged this atti-
tude in Germany. But since the abandonment of special laws,
the German party, while fully retaining the principle of its tradi-

* A fusion with the anarchists was attempted, under the name of hbtrty-
lovfng communism.